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"We put all our money on the wrong horse/* Salisbury confessed, in glancing
back at our attitude to Turkey and Russia before the Crimean War. I recall that
phrase as an indication of his fearless candour and openness of mind.
Some of the commotions in his time fill pages in my diary. There was friction
with Russia and Germany. Their seizure or Pacific footholds in China caused
jealous alarm, not altogether relieved by our own lease of Wei-hai-wei.
French rivalry embarrassed us in many quarters. It led us to define our interests,
for instance, in the Upper Nile, and when we were reconquering the Sudan in
1898 much excitement was caused by Major Marchand's hoisting of the French
flag at Fashoda. An extremely delicate and dangerous situation was got over by
Salisbury's tactfully firm communication with Paris and Kitchener's considerate
personal treatment of the adventurous Frenchman who had marched across Afrw
and found himself stranded at Fashoda in an untenable position. The French flag
was soon hauled down.
Balfour was an accomplished leader of the House of Commons. Though often
strangely detached in manner, his intellectual distinction and dialectic art atoned for
the "indolent attention" to detail, with which he was reproached by a cousin. He
was one of the most fascinating men that the House has known. His smile could
do what one hundred speeches from another might not do.
I knew no one else who could with equal suavity hit an opponent a stinging
blow and explain afterwards that he did not mean to be hurtful. By dull followers
he was bored, and for rebels in his party he had no mercy, but its members, as a rule,
regarded him with affection. This was shown by their reference to him in the
Lobby by his Christian name. There was the same sign of friendly intimacy in
opponents of his own social class. I heard Harcourt whispering "Arthur" across
the table.
As Balfour stood at the table, grasping the lapels of his coat, the tall, elegant
figure, the refined face and massive head made a pleasing picture. For debate he
seldom prepared his speeches. He made a few notes on a long envelope with a
fountain pen, seizing on the weak point in an opponent's armour. When seated
he usually reclined on his back with his feet against the table. He contrived to write
letters in that attitude. He did not wear his hat in the House, even in the days when
most other members kept to the old fashion.
Office had no attraction for the Duke of Devonshire, known to everyone as
the Duke, but the Coalition would not have been complete without the Liberal
Unionist chief, and he served modestly and faithfully under the Prime Minister
who had twice ofiered to hand over to him the highest place. He occupied the
position of Lord President of the Council with Sir John Gorst as his colleague in
the Education Department. Gorst retained the contempt for "mandarins" which
he displayed in the Fourth Party, but got on well with die Duke of Devonshire.
There was little conversation between the Prime Minister and the Duke as
they sat side by side in the House of Lords. They had few interests in common
and one of the few was not denominational education, a subject on which the Cecils
felt strongly.
I heard in the Lobby the story, so characteristic of the Duke, told by his biographer,
Bernard Holland. It fell to the Duke to break to Gorst the news that the
Cabinet had decided to drop the Education Bill to which his colleague was attached.